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BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 


SEPTEMBER 


{Emblems of September.—From Saxon Calendars. Hunting Swme, Cotton MS., Tib. B. 5. Threshing; Lausdowne MS,, 381. Gathering Grapes; Cotton 
MS., Nero, D. 4. Pressing Grapes; Lansdowne MS,, 383.] 


In most parts of our island this month may be considered 
the season that the crops of grain are commonly cleared 
off the lands, and stowed away in the stack-yard, barn, 
or granary. In the arable districts the tawny and rigid 
stubbles impart to the fields a sterile appearance; but 
soon the plough is again at work, and the stubbles dis- 
appear beneath the recently turned furrows, for prepara- 
tions even thus early are commenced for a new succession 
of crops. But the crops. of potatoes, carrots, mangel- 
wurzel, cabbages, &c., are, few of them yet quite ready 
for being gathered in; while many of the turnips, that 
furm so prominent and conspicuous an item in the 
farmer’s list of crops, continue to occupy the ground into 
the depth of winter; and some of them even through it ; 
yet as those that may be considered the staple productions 
of the soil, comprising the various kinds of grain cultivated 
amongst us, have by the close of the present month been 
secured, it is generally considered that the agricultural 
year terminates at the end of September. Indeed, in 
many instances, Michaelmas is.the term when the old or 
off-going tenants give up possession, and the new or in- 
coming tenants enter upon their farms; though the 
custom in some places is to take possession at Lady-day ; 
while elsewhere it is usual to enter upon new farms at 
mid-April, May-day, or even at Whitsuntide, 
Vor. IX. 





‘ At, Michaelmas lightly new farmers come in, 
New husbandry forceth him now to begin ; 
Old farmer still taking the time to him given, 
Makes August to last until Michaelmas even, 


New farmer thay enter (as champions say) 
On all that is fallow at Lent Lidy-day: 

In woodland ‘old farmer to that will not yield; 
For losing his pasture, and feed of his. field.”* 


There being now but little of “champion” or open-field, 
to what existed in the days when oyr author composed 
his work, his allusions to this peculiar sort of farming 
can scarcély be considered applicable. : However, where 
open-field ‘ts ‘still allowed to exist, the off-going tenant, 
agreeably to ancient custom, still allows the in-coming 
oré ‘to fallow that portion of the land intended for the 
teception of crops usually termed “ winter grain,” that is, 
wheat and rye principally ; whereas the off-going tenant 
continues the occupancy of the grass-lands as well as the 
wood-lands, until the full expiration of his term, unless 

articular stipulations to the contrary have been inserted 
in the lease. In most of the grazing districts the off- 
going tenants yield up possession of the ground at neto 
or old Lady-day, according as the custom of the country 
may be ; that is, on the 25th of March, or the 6th of 


* Tusser, ‘ September’s Husbandry.’ C 
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April, whilst the dwelling-house and out-buildings are 
kept possession of until the Ist or 13th of May—new or 
old May-day ; and even, in some instances, until Whit- 
suntide, which occasionally does not take place until the 
10th or 12th of June. It certainly seems somewhat re- 
markable that means have not been devised to assimilate 
the customs in respect to quitting and entering upon 
farms, between one part of the country and another; for 
the diversities are productive of much inconvenience. 

When the corn-harvest is completed tolerably early in 
the season, the second crops of clover and other artificial 
grasses (except such as are left to ripen their seed) will be 
ready for cutting ; but when the harvest is rather late, 
these second grass-crops have to be attended to during 
the time the harvest is in progress. 

Since this is the season for the re-commencement of 
the ordinary routine of farming affairs, before we duly 
notice what may be considered as the more distinguish- 
ing features, we will refer to a few of what our friend 
Tusser calls “ after-harvest matters ;” observing, how- 
ever, as we remarked in our last month’s agricultural 
article, that in several of the upland and later districts the 
corn-harvest is usually in operation during the whole or 
the greater part of the month of September; and in late 
seasons a considerable porticn of the crop has often to be 
carried home in October. 

“ Now carry out compass when harvest is done, 
Where barley thou sowest, my champion sun ; 
Or lay it on how in the field as ye may, 

Till carriage be fair to have it away.” 


Again— 
“ Ere winter preventeth, while weather is good, 
For galling of pasture get home with thy wood 


And out gravel to fili up a hole, 
Both tissber and furzen, the turf and the coal.”* 


One of the earliest of “ after-harvest works,’’ the utility 
of which appears not yet sufficiently appreciated, ought to 
be that of cutting the haulm or stubble, particularly upon 
such lands as are intended to be ploughed before winter 
sets in; and as it is an operation that requires no par- 
ticular degree of nicety either in the mowing or the raking, 
boys who are stout enough to wield a scythe are fre- 
quently employed in this way; so that while it affords 
them a little work, the farmer effects a saving by getting 
the work done at a lower rate than where able-bodied 
labourers are employed. When the stubbles remain 
upon the ground until late in the winter, as many farmers 
allow them to do, the action of the weather will have had 
such an effect upon them, tbat the stalks become so brittle 
as mostly to break off in the raking them together ; and 
though this may consequently prove a saving of labour, 
on the whole it is but an unprofitable and slovenly plan ; 
since the haulm, whether intended for littering farm- 
stock, or simply for conversion into manure, will be found 
of much less value in this condition than when cut and 
stacked soon after harvest is over. Since wheat-stubbles 
are, and always have been where this practice prevailed, 
those that are chiefly cut for the sake of the haulm, and 
since it appears, from some of Tusser’s remarks, that 
barley was commonly sown upon lands which had pro- 
duced wheat the preceding year, the manure or “ com- 
pass’ which the poet refers to for the barley crop was 
most probably applied to the stubbles that were ploughed 
up immediately after harvest. This system, indifferent as 
it is, is still pursued in several parts of the country ; but 
where the turnip culture generally prevails, we find a 
more profitable mode of management almost universally 
adopted. And yet we have known farmers who not only 
managed to keep their land in good condition, but at the 
same time realised considerable profits, from pursuing a 
system that has generally been thought but an 1udifferent 
one, their rotation of crops being wheat, barley, and 


Tusser, ‘ September’s Husbandry.’ 
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clover, allowing the latter to stand one or two years, as 
might best suit their views. 

Probably there is nothing conuected with agriculture 
generally that varies so greatly as does the rotation of 
crops ; for although it is pretty much the custom for 
farmers living in the same vicinity to crop their lands 
something after the same fashion, yet in parts of the 
country distant from each other, though the soil and 
general characteristics of the farms should be exactly 
similar, quite opposite or dissimilar systems of cropping 
will be found to prevail. Sometimes we find that a 
rotation of crops will extend through as many as eight 
or ten years:—thus, fallow, wheat, barley, peas, turnips, 
barley, clover (one or two years), and wheat again. In 
other places we have witnessed, turnips, barley, clover 
and rye-grass, wheat, turnips, barley, trefoil and rye- 
grass, wheat, and oats. Then we sometimes find in 
situations precisely similar to the last, a rotation of crops 
extending through but five years, thus :—turnips, barley, 
clover, peas, and wheat; or turnips, barley, clover, 
wheat, and barley. Other farmers again adopt still 
shorter rotations ; that which used frequently to be called 
the Norfolk culture, and which is, on soils adapted for the 
production of such crops, undoubtedly an excellent oue, 
embraces a rotation of four years, thus :—turnips, barley, 
clover, or clover and rye-grass, and wheat; and in sec- 
tions of country. where wheat is but little cultivated, we 
frequently find this rotation still existing, though a very 

oor one, namely, turnips, barley, and clover, the clover 
ing permitted to stand two years. In other situations 
we find even shorter rotations than these ; for upon some 
rich and strong soils we find the farmers raising wheat 
one year, and beans the next, and so on through an inde- 
finite number of years ; while upon indifferent soils (par- 
ticularly when corn sells at a low rate, and where manure 
is scarce) the farmers sometimes adopt the system of 
fallow one year and wheat the other, and so on alter- 
nately, selerring this (apparently) bad course of crop- 
ping ts me as the price of wheat continues low; but 
when it attains what they consider a remunerating price 
for extra labour and expense being bestowed upon it, they 
then change their system, fallowing but once in three or 
four years; and yet, in the long run, most of them con- 
sider the other mode the more profitable one, notwith- 
standing the bad reputation of farms that return but one 
rofit in two years. These that we have enumerated are 
fat a few of the numerous systems, or rotations of crops, 
which we find adopted by the agriculturists in various 
parts of the country; and to pronounce upon’ them, 
respecting which system is the best, and which the 
worst, would be assuming to ourselves opinions upon 
which the most experienced and renowned agriculturists 
materially differ. Where the largest amount of valuable 
products can be had from the land in a certain number 
of years (not perhaps a very limited one), at the smallest 
expense of money and labour to the farmer, without im- 
poverishing or otherwise reducing or injuring the soil, 
that, of all others, ought to be adopted where there was 
nothing to prevent its being carried mto successful opera- 
tion. 

In those parts of the country where wood still forms 
a principal part of the fuel for winter consumption, there 
can be no doubt of the propriety of getting it brought 
home and properly stowed away before winter sets in; 
for to be under the necessity of carting faggots or any 
other heavy loads across the ploughed lands or meadows 
after the ground has become thoroughly soaked and satu- 
rated with autumnal and winter rains, is what no pro- 
vident and clear-sighted farmer ought ever to permit cir- 
cumstances to compel him to do; and if he volunteers 
the excuse that he had relied upon the frost setting in 
before the period that such things were actually wanted, 
this would only tend to prove that he was willing to. put 
of the performance of these things at a time which he 
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knew to be the proper season, and thereby risk the in- 
juring of his fields and meadows to so uncertain an 
eceurrence as that of a hard and an early frost. “ Let 
not thy work drive thee,” is an adage that applies with 
peculiar applicability to the husbandman or farmer, and 
yet how frequently do we find it utterly disregarded, and 
the matter totally reversed ; for nothing is so common a 
sight as that of witnessing farmers ever in arrears of their 
work. 

Having introduced the subject of using wood for fuel, 
a fitting opportunity presents itself for entering our pro- 
test against the practice of lopping off the branches, or 
what is called polling trees. This custom is scarcely ever 
resorted to in any of the midland, nor in many of the 
northern counties ; and although the greater abundance 
or rather cheapness of coals may in some measure account 
for the absence of this abominable system, yet when 
in various parts of the country we find the facilities of 
procuring other substances than wood for fuel greatly 
extended and still extending, and still see the old and 
pernicious practice of lopping the branches off the trees 
once in every six, eight, or ten years continued, we 
scarcely know how it is to be accounted for. In many of 
the south and south-eastern counties, and indeed south- 
western counties too, so completely is the timber ruined, 
or otherwise most seriously injured, not only the trees 
planted in the hedge-rows, but elsewhere about the farms, 
by the farmers lopping off the tops and thereby convert- 
ing them into mt and stunted pollards, or by leaving | 


the centre stem and lopping away all the collateral 
branches, that it seems very extraordinary that the 
owners of the estates should not have long ago put a stop 
toit. That there should always be more or less refuse 
wood and faggots for fuel on every farm of any consider- 
able maguitude, is a very desirable thing; but if the 


hedges in their annual dressings, prunings, and repairs, 
and the copses, together, do not yield a necessary supply, 
these faggots, which may generally be purchased at a 
reasonable rate, ought to be provided in the proper 
season; but by no means would we have the healthy 
and vigorous timber-trees resorted to for a supply of 
fuel, for besides their being greatly disfigured by their 
being lopped and cropped, a very considerable loss 
accrues in consequence of the quality of the timber being 
thereby injured. 

In many parts of the country the farmers are in the 
habit of supplying themselves with coals for fuel at the 
market-towns whither they are in the habit of sending 
their teams with their corn to market ; so that but little 
loss of time, and no extra journeys, are allowed for the 
carting of the annual supply of coals. But where this 
cannot be practised, and where coals are not to be had at 
convenient places for bringing home as return loads, then 
advantage should be taken of some leisure season, such as 
often occurs immediately after harvest, for laying in the 
necessary supply. There are other districts of country 
where turf forms the most considerable portion of the 
fuel consumed in farmhouses; but in those situations the 
farms are few of them arable, the presence of peat soils 
indicating moist and meadow lands ; and there the prin- 
cipal season for turf-digging is during the months of 
May and June. 

From Tusser’s works, as well as several other old 
writers upon agriculture, we have reason to believe that 
two or three centuries ago it was an almost invariable 
custom to manure the land as soon as the crops had been 
removed, under some such impression as this—that it 
was but treating the soil fairly to return it an equivalent 
for the produce that it had just been deprived of ; and 
remnants of this old custom we still find existing in 
several places where improvements in farming, as well as 
in everything else, make remarkably slow progress. It 
has already been explained, when speaking of manures, 





that a long exposure to the effects of the atmosphere is 
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exceedingly injurious to vegetable manures in general ; 
but as respects some mineral manures, such as chalk, 
marl, and gypsum, when they are laid upon the land in 
bulk, that is, without being broken fine or reduced to 
powder, a long exposure is absolutely necessary in order 
to extract from them those properties that improve vege 
tation. Should stable-manure or any sort of ordinary 
compost be spread upon stubble lands and immediate] 
ploughed under,—when the same ground is next ploughed, 
which in most cases will be long before the manure in 
question has imparted its beneficial properties to the con- 
tiguous soil, it will then be brought again to the surface, 
and there for a considerable time left exposed ; whereby 
an absolute loss of a large portion of those good effects 
which might have been derived from it by a better mode 
of treatment, will necessarily be the consequence. But 
to cart it into large and compact heaps near to the place 
where it will ultimately be wanted, cannot be attended to 
at a more proper season than the present; for not only 
may larger loads be carried when the ground is solid and 
dry, and consequently the expense of carting will be les- © 
sened, but less injury will be sustained by the waggons 
or carts, as also by the roads, or the lands over which it 
may be necessary to convey it. 

Though Popery had ceased to be in the ascendant at 
the period that Tusser wrote his ‘ Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,’ and he himself was, no doubt, a 
staunch Protestant, the fasts and observances which the 
Romizh church had imposed upon her followers were 
many of them adhered to, as the following, as well as 
numerous other passages in his works, clearly indicate. 
The following extract he styles “ Laying in provisions for 
Lent ;”? and it must be admitted that he acts with con- 
siderable foresight, for he recommends this matter to be 
attended to so early as the month of August :— 

“ When harvest is ended, take shipping or ride, 
Ling, salt-fish, or herring, for Lent to provide ; 
To buy it at first, as it cometh to road, 

Shall pay for thy charges thou spendest abroad. 
Chuse skilfully salt-fish, not burnt at the stone, 
Buy such as be good, or else let it alone; 

Get home what is bought, and go stuck it up dry, 
With pease-straw between it, the safer to lie.” 

It seems evident from the above quotation, that the 
quantity of fish of various sorts usually provided at the 
completi>n of harvest for seasons of fasting and abstinence 
so distant as the Lent of the following year, was far 
greater, and considered of far more importance, than is 
the case at present. In reference to the said quotation, 
Dr. Mavor says :—“ It is greatly to be lamented, both on 
the score of health and policy, that Lent and fish-days 
are so wholly neglected by Protestants. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that the encouragement of the fisheries 
would increase and perpetuate our naval strength.” 
That our fisheries should be properly cared for and pro- 
tected, we most. readily concede; but as the individuals 
employed in ordinary farm labour are few of them any 
longer boarded and lodged in the farmers’ families, we 
confess we neither see the sound policy nor the general 
practicability of taking those annual excursions here re- 
commended for the purpose of procuring large supplies 
of fish to be salted and laid up in store against the follow- 
ing winter and succeeding spring. The wholesomeness 
too of fish diet is a matter of considerable doubt, par- 
pu where persons are exposed to constant and 
severe labour; and it is a well-known fact, that where 
persons have been driven through necessity to subsist 
entirely upon fish for a considerable length of time, that 
although their outward appearance may not have exhibited 
any indications of decayed strengtn or signs of emaciation, 
yet they have felt themselves so weak and enervated as to 
be altogether unfit for great exertion of bodily exercise. 
Neither do farm-labourers of the present day live so 
grossly or luxuriantly that occasional fish-days and fast- 
days are so necessary on account of their health: heir 
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ordinary food is neitaer so rich, so solid, nor so stimulating 
as to require other means than their daily toil in order to 
ensure them a good and sufficient power of digestion. 
« Thy market dispatched, turn home again round, 
Lest gaping for penny, thou loseth a pound ; 
Provide for thy wife, or else look to be shent, 
Good milch-cow for winter, another for Lent.”* 

Better advice than this could not be bestowed upon 
the farmer, that so soon as his business at market is 
finished, to “ turn home again round ;” for where we 
see the market-days made use of more as affording op- 
portunities fur debauching”and carousing than for buy- 
ing and selling, we should have little hopes of such 
farmers being punctual at rent-days and other stated 
terms of payment ; and it is no less true, that care should 
be taken, as much as possible, not to overstand the market ; 
for under every consideration connected with both buving 
and selling, a fair and regular market-price should be 
satisfactory to both him that sells and him that buys. 
But respecting the custom of providing a good milch-cow 
or two for the winter, however acceptable the matter 
might be to her who has the management of household 
arrangements and domestic affairs, the farmers of the 
present day are often averse to agreeing to a proposal so 
reasonable. For our own part, we entertain the opinion, 
that even where the dairies are rather small, not to have 
a single cow calving in the autumn, so as to be in full 
milk during the winter months, is a piece of parsimonious 
and unaccommodating management. And yet it often 


happens that during the months of December, January, 
February, and frequently March too, that farm after farm 
might be visited without meeting with a single drop of 
milk in any one of their dairies. We must be understood 
as referring more particularly to districts of country where 
the lands are chiefly arable, or where the farms are of a 


mixed character; for upon grass-farms, although there 
generally is but a scanty supply of milk during the winter 
months, few dairies are ever suffered to be entirely desti- 
tute of that mest useful family commodity. Families in 
the possession of dairies, if they are good managers of 
their domestic affairs, will invariably take care to salt 
down their winter supply of butter during the latter part 
of the present month, and through the greater part of 
October, since the weather about this period usually 
becomes so cool, that the butter is harder and better to 
manage; and the autumnal rains have commonly had 
the effect of reviving the scorched and withered sumnter 
grasses of the pastures and meadows, so that the quality 
of the butter made at this particular season is generally 
considered of the very first order. 
“ At Bartlemew tide, or at Sturbridge fair, 

Buy that ass needful thy house to repair ; 

Then sell to thy profit both butter and cheese, 

Who buyeth it sooner the more he shall leese.”* 

To the very great convenience of the farmers, as well as 
to other producers of marketable articles generally, ap- 
pointed fairs take place at certain seasons of the year for 
the sale of farm-stock, farm produce, or particular sorts 
of wares and merchandise. Sturbridge fair, here referred 
to by Tusser, is near Cambridge, and still a place where 
considerable business is transacted by the farmers of that 
and the adjoining counties: it is held on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, and again a fortnight afterwards. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day is the 24th of August; but it should be borne 
in mind that the Old Style existed at the period Tusser 
wrote, so that, as well as every other fixed date which he 
alludes to, would fall nearly a fortnight later than they do 
at present. This, in great measure, will account for 
many of his remarks and references which appear some- 
what earlier than the present seasons. 

As oft as ye bargain, for better for worse, 
To buy it the cheaper, haye chink ia thy purse ; 
Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keep, 
Je pay and dispatch him, ere ever you sleep,”* 
© Tusser, ‘ August's Husbandry,’ 
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Amongst all the sound and wholesome advice with 
which our author amply supplies his readers, we know of 
none sounder or more to be commended than the above; 
for, as Dr. Mavor, in reference to it, very correctly observes, 
“The reputation of ready money and a faithful regard 
to engagements will always deservedly command the 
market.” 
‘ At first hand he buyeth that payeth all down, 
At second that hath not so much in the town; 
At third hand he buyeth that buyeth of trust, 
At his hand who buyeth will pay for his lust.’’* 

Among those that Tusser classes as “ works after har- 
vest,” is that important business, at least to the farmers 
of particular sections of the country, namely, gathering 
in the crop of hops. Ina few districts, extending to four 
or five counties, so many hops are commonly grown, that 
although the hop-grounds occupy but a moderate ex- 
tent of the quantity of land in each farm (fpr few farms 
of any size are wholly devoted to hops), from the great 
care and attention necessarily bestowed upon their culture, 
and their far greater value, acre for acre, than other crops, 
hops command no inconsiderable portion of the husband- 
man’s peculiar care. 

* If hops do look brownish, then are ye tou slow 
If longer ye suffer these hops for to grow ; 
Now sooner ye gather, more profit is found, 
If weather be fair, and dew off the ground.’’* 

The hop-gathering, or hop-picking, as the harvesting 
of the hops is called, in very early seasons commences the 
latter part of August; but the present month may gene- 
rally be looked upon as the regular season. Sometimes 
it extends into October. According to the advice of our 
poetical friend, they should be picked as soon as they are 
ready, “ If weather be fair, and dew off the ground ;” but 
were he alive to witness the present practice of hop-pick- 
ing, he would find that neither rain nor dew (unless the 
weather should happen to be exceedingly wet) is allowed 
to put a stop to the hop-picking when once it has been 
begun. It is by no means laborious work ; but it is con- 
sidered of that importance, that the entire rural population 
is called out to assist in the hop-picking ; and that class 
of persons found in country places which does not properly 
belong to the farming community, may frequently be 
seen repairing to the busy hop-gardens. Women and 
children, the whole families of the day labourers, look 
forward to this particular period as the most favourable 
and indeed often the only season for earning a little money 
that occurs during the year; so that among the poorer 
orders the hop-picking is the grand jubilee of the rural 
districts where hops are grown ; and when the crop hap- 
pens to fail, which is by no means an unfrequent occur- 
rence, the loss extends to the working and humbler 
classes. 

When the hops are considered ready for picking, the 
farmer prepares his hop-bins, his baskets, and his sacks, 
altogether forming a little camp in some convenient situ- 
ation, and generally as near as possible to the growing 
hops. Generally the bins are rudely constructed, upright 
stakes, forked at the top, being driven into the ground, 
upon which horizontal poles are placed, about two feet 
apart, a coarse cloth being hung over these poles, and 
thus forming 2 place of deposit for the hops, something 
in the form of a deep manger, and of a sufficient length 
for a couple of persons, at the least, to pick by the side 
of each bin. Several people are employed in the various 
parts of the work ; some in cutting off the bins or stalks 
near the bottom of the poles, and in lifting the poles after- 
wards out of the ground with an implement made for 
that purpose. Then the poles, with the bines still twisted 
about and clinging to them, are placed upon waggons and 
taken to the camp, where they are deposited and supplied 
to the pickers as fast as they require them. The pickers 
rest the poles sloping om the sides of the bins; and 
when they have carefully removed all the hops from the 


* Tusser, ‘ August’s Husbandry * 
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bines upon a single pole, the bines are thrown to one side, 
and other poles are stripped in the same way. The poles, 
where proper care is taken of them, are carted away and 
stacked; if under cover, so much the better. Care has 
to be taken to pick the hops as free from leaves and 
stalks as possible ; for a neglect of this sort would greatly 
injure the quality of the hops, and considerably reduce 
their value in the market. In picking, the parties assort 
themselves into twos and threes, and thus work in part- | 
nership; often a mother and two or three children will 
occupy the same bin, thus forming a family compact. 
When the bins are full, or, probably, two or three times | 
during the day, some person in authority, and whose | 
business it is to superintend the whole process, empties 
the bins by measuring out their contents in bushels, both | 
parties keeping an account or tally of the quantity picked | 
daily; for the pickers arg not paid for their work until 
the picking is over, when they deliver up their tallies, | 
and are paid accordingly. In measuring them from the | 
bins they are put into sacks, and straightway carted to the | 
oast-house for the purpose of being dried, and afterwards | 
put into bags and pockets. 

Where hops are cultivated in considerable quantities, | 
persons from a considerable distance will often repair to 
the scene of ‘ hop-picking,’ since some districts of country | 
require more pickers than are to be met with in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods ; and hence at the commence- 
ment of the picking season considerable numbers of per- | 
sons may be seen on the roads leading from the metropo- | 
lis to the neighbouring counties of Kent and Sussex ; | 
some of them more for the sake of seeing the country and | 
of enjoying a little amusing recreation, than with any 
prospect of saving money. Besides the chance it thus 
affords the poor families of earning a little money, the 
assembling together of so numerous a party as we often 
see ina large hop-garden, which is usually a scene of 
mirth and boisterous hilarity, makes the inhabitants of 
the hop districts accustomed to look forward to the hop- 
picking season with anticipations of peculiar interest. 
Unless the owner, or whoever superintends the picking, 
happens to be unusually morose and intolerant, the joke, 
the song, and a general round of jocularity, while all hands 
are busily engaged, are the order of the day among a 
large party of hop-pickers. 

The price paid to the pickers varies from season to 
season ; for, according to the nature and quality of the 
crop, on which depends the ease or difficulty of gathering 
the hops, the price for picking a score of bushels is regu- 
lated accordingly; for it is not customary to engage 
pickers by the day or the week, nor even to make any 
agreement respecting the rate at which they shall be paid, 
before the picking commences; and it is not until the 
work has considerably advanced, and the growers have 
had an opportunity of nearly ascertaining the quantity 
the crops are yielding, and of consulting together con- 
cerning the prices to be paid to the pickers, that the rate 
of wages is fixed upon and established. It is somewhat 
singular that this sort of uncertainty respecting wages 
should continue to be tolerated in the hop districts to the 
exclusion of all others; but the growers are rarely if 
ever induced to set the rate of wages for picking hops 
below what people commonly receive in the harvest time 
when employed on other sorts of work, so that on the 
whole pickers have little reason to complain. 

There is scarcely a farm, even of moderate size, in the 
hop districts without its oast-house or proper building for 
the express purpose of drying hops; for to be dependent 
upon some neighbour’s oast-house would subject the 
parties to frequent inconvenience, if not absolute loss. 
According to the size of the farm, or rather perhaps to 
the nature and capacity of the soil for producing hops, 
the dimensions and capabilities of the oast-house are 
goin regulated. Besides the number of drying-kilns, 
or there are often two or three in an oast-house, there is 








crumble into mere dust and powder. 
| they are cooled sufficiently to have acquired a damp and 
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a room in which the hops are deposited when brought in 
from the field, and another where they are stowed away 
to cool for a certain time after they have been taken off 
the drying-kilns. As the drying is one of those opera- 
tions which requires great care and proper management, 
for according as it is performed the appearance of the 
hops is altered for the better or the worse, a person is 
engaged to manage this process, on whose care and com- 
petence the owner is willing to risk his future interests. 
As it is necessary that the kilns should be kept going 
night and day, it may easily be imagined that the oast- 
man will have vigilant duties to perform, since his is a 
highly responsible undertaking, such as obtains for him 
a higher rate of wages, as well from his general knowledge 
of his business as from the severe nature of the duties 
attending it; for as long as the process is going on, he 
rarely leaves the oast-house during the week, nor sleeps 
but by short catches during the whole time. When the 
hops are sufficiently dry (and two sets of floors may be 
dried in the day of twenty-four hours each), they are re- 
moved to the cooling-room, where they are allowed to 
remain until they are sufficiently cool to be put into the 
bags or pockets ; for if they were packed awey so closely 
as Is considered necessary while in a crisp and dry state 
immediately from the kiln, a large portion of them would 
But as soon as 


clammy feel, they are then ready for the pockets, the 
filling of which is performed by treading the hops into 
them as firmly and compactly as possible, the mouths of 
the bags being sewed up immediately they are filled ; by 
their being thus packed as close as possible, they retain 
their strength and colour much better than they would in 
a loose state. 

Formerly many of the small hop-growers, who were 
not accommodated with oast-houses, were in the habit of 
drying their produce of hops in the sun; a rather pre- 
carious process, one would imagine, in so uncertain a 
climate as ours, particularly when we take into consi- 
deration the lateness of the season in which the process 
had to be performed, frequently after the autumnal quarter 
had commenced. The length of time necessary for drying 
them in this manner was such that the hops in a great 
measure lost that fine and rich flavour which it is so de- 
sirable they should fully retain. This sun-drying is now 
nearly. if not wholly abandoned; and hence it may be 
remarked generally, that most sorts of vegetable produc- 
tions dried in the sun, where a long exposure is necessary, 
lose much of their finer flavour and most valuable pro- 
perties. Even as regards hay, it is a well ascertained 
fact, that after cutting the grass, the more speedily it is 
converted into hay the greater the quantity of natural 
juices that will be retained in it, and hence the better the 
nature and quality of the hay. 

We have often conversed with persons, whom we con- 
sidered generally well informed, in parts of the country 
very distant from where hops are commonly cultivated, 
and we have invariably found them entertaining the 
opinion that in the hop counties (as those are often called 
where the hops are grown) the farmers devote their entire 
attention to this particular culture; or that if some of 
them attempt any other sort of farming, it is quite of a 
secondary nature. This general want of correct informa- 
tion does not at all surprise us, for amongst the farming 
community we have been witnesses to such gross igno- 
rance-—or, to give it a milder term, h a want or ab- 
sence of general information regarding the culture of the 
soil and the management of farming affairs in parts of the 
country at no great distance—that we ought not to be sur- 
prised when we find the husbandmen of Devon and 
Cornwall, and of Cumberland and Northumberland, in a 
state of comparative ignorance of the general products of 
the soil of the respective counties of Worcestershire and 
Kent. We therefore state it for the benefit of those who 
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may be ignorant of the fact, that in what may be con- 
sidered the regular hop districts, take the farms generally, 
that we shall on an average find that farms containing a 
hundred acres have rarely more than one-twelfth or one- 
fifteenth of the whole quantity, that is six or eight acres, 
devoted to raising hops; whereas the great body of the 
land is cultivated for the production of other crops. Two 
of the chief reasons for this seem to be—the heavy ex- 
pense attached to hop cultivation, and then the great 
uncertainty of raising a good crop, and a doubt of its 
ailtimate value. Of the various expenses attached to a 
hop-garden, the following are a few of the principal ones : 
first, there is the preparation of the ground for the young 
plants, which is very considerable ; for the ground ought 
to be perfectly cleared of stock and stone, and either 
ploughed or dug to an unusual depth, and supplied with 
an abundance of manute. Then there is procuring the 
young plants and planting them in a careful manner, and 
the various hoeings and dressings of the ground, and the 
trimming and the training of the young hops, during two 
séasons, before a single shilling is returned to the culti- 
vator ; and then only a small return need be expected, 
for they seldom yield much until the third year. Then a 
very considerable item of expense is incurred by the poles 
they require; and as a portion of them get broken and 
destroyed every season, a constant supply of new ones is 
annually necessary in order to make good and replenish the 
logs that has been sustained. An acre of hops requires, 
in the first place, three thousand poles or upwards; and 
unless excellent care be taken of them in putting them 
down, and a them up, and stowing them away dur- 
ing the winter, five hundred new ones will be found little 
enough to recruit the old stock yearly, on a very moderate 
calculation, taking a considerable number of years into 
the account. Various causes operate to increase or lessen 
the value of the poles; but in many situations the poles 
requisite for an acre of hops will cost 25/., 30/., or even 
40/. Should the crop succeed and come to perfection, 
there are the various expenses of picking, drying, bags or 
pockets, and the Excise duty to be extracted from the price 
which they may happen to fetch in the market. Farmers, 
therefure, who have no great deal of capital to speculate 
upon, are seldom so imprudent as to enter extensively into 
the cultivation of hops, where the failure of the crops for 
two or three years in succession would most likely incur 
a loss that would effect their ruin. It has been estimated 
that the expense of cultivating an acre of hops, rent, 
tithe, &c. included, amounts to from 25/. to 30/.; and 
although we are inelined to consider this by no means a 
high estimate, it would be an exceedingly difficult matter 
to ascertain the average expenses of hop culture, since we 
find some persons bestowing double the labour upon hoe- 
ing and dressing the erops, pruning them, supplying 
them with first-rate poles, to what we observe practised 
by others. Sometimes, however, the profits are enormous 
as an agricultural crop, for it is no uncommon circum- 
stance to hear of an acre of hops yielding a clear profit 
of 30/. or even 50/. It is the unspeculative character of 
farmers generally, which deters them from entering more 
extensively in the culture of hops; for there is hardly an 
instance of an individual growing twenty or thirty acres 
annually who is not possessed of a large or independent 
capital. 

Besides the use of hops in brewing, they produce a 
bitter infusion agd a tincture which are valuable in 
medicine for complaints in the stomach. A pillow 
made of hops has been used with success to produce 
sleep, where opiates had failed. 

The excise duty upon hops is 18s. 8d. per ewt., and 
collected from the grower. From this circumstance has 
arisen the practice of quoting the probable duty of all 
the hops grown in England as an index of the probable 
result of the crop. Weyhill fair, near Andover, is the 
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on hops amounted to 357,489/., of which more than one- 
half was contributed by the county of Kent: Sussex was 
the next in amount, and then Hereford, Hampshire, and 
Worcester. The whole amount of land under this cul- 
tivation in 1839 was 52,305 acres. 

Though the cultivation of hops is at present so com- 
paratively partial, being confined to a few districts of the 
kingdom by no means extensive, there can be little doubt, 
should circumstances ever occur to call for an extension 
of this species of agriculture, that they might be success- 
fully raised in districts of the country where at present 
they are totally unknown ; for there are many counties 
which possess both soil and climate that could not fail to 
bring the hop-plant to its full perfection, provided the 
necessary attention was bestowed upon it by the discreet 
husbandman. But as the demand is at present limited, 
and as the present markets have been long established, 
there is but little probability of*the farmers of any new 
section of country attempting to compete with the original 
hop-growers ; for facmers in general are as much opposed 
to frequent changes of cultivation as they are to removing 
from place to place, apparently remembering that 


“ The stone that is rolling can gather no moss, 
Who often removeth is suer of loss; 
The rich it compelleth to pay for his pride, 
The poor it undoeth on every side.” * 


Ané again,— 


«* A competent living, and honestly had, 
Makes such as are godly both thankful and glad: 
Life, never contented, with honest estate, 
Lamented is oft, and repented too iate ’’* 


The teazle or teasel, or fuller’s thistle, is one of those 
productions of the soil, which, though commonly consi- 
dered as belonging to a class of weeds infesting many of 
our crops, has been found of so much utility in our 
woollen-cloth manufactories, that more than a century 
ago it was found desirable for the farmers to turn their 
attention to its cultivation. 
like that of hops, is still confined to particular parts of 
the country; and while the latter has so long been 
esteemed so useful and palatable an ingredient in malt 
liquor, that national heverage of Englishmen, the inventive 
genius of mechanism has not been able to furnish the 
woollen manufacturer with any implement or piece of 
machinery to supply the place of the heads of the prickly 
teazle. When our woollen manufactures were wholly 
confined, as formerly was the case, to a particular section 
of the country in the West of England (and hence the 
name “ West of Englands” for our finest broad-cloths), 
a district of no very great extent, including portions of 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and the adjacent parts of 
Somersetshire, the attention of the farmers in some parts 
of those counties was turned to the cultivation of teazles, 
a market presenting itself close at their own doors; and 
where, ever since, the teazle crop has continued to form 
an article of some importance with a considerable portion 
of the farming community. At length, however, rival 
woollen manufactures sprung up in Yorkshire, when, as 
was naturally to be expected, the culture of the teazle 
was introduced into that part of the country too; but 
even up to the present time the cloth manufactures of 
Yorkshire have greatly exceeded the supply of teazles 
produced in that neighbourhood, and hence a consider- 
able quantity has annually been sent to the Yorkshire 
markets from the old teazle-producing districts of Glou- 
cestershire and Somersetshire. 

Teazles may be grown in almost any soil and situation, 
yet the best crops are commonly raised upon strong and 
good soils, such as are accounted the most favourable for 
the growth of wheat, and where the ground lies favour- 
ably for a sunny aspect. This plant is biennial, maturing 





greatest mart for hops in the country. In 1839 the duty 


* Tusser, ‘Good Husbandry Lessons.’ 
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its seed the second year; and since the crop has to 
remain upon the ground until the plants have blossomed, 
though not until they have quite matured their seed, it 
may be considered as occupying the ground a couple of 
seasons, to the exclusion of other crops, except in cases 
where the teazle-plants are transplanted into ground from 
which an early crop of potatoes has been dug, which is 
not unfrequently the case. 

As the cultivation of teazles is somewhat singular, and 
different from other farm-crops, and not generally under- 
stood by the great bulk of the farming community, a 
concise account of it may prove not uninteresting. In 
most instances old lay land, in preference to any other, is 
broken up early in the spring, and laid up in ridges of 
the width of six feet. After it has lain some time the 
surface of the ridges is levelled—righted, as it is called— 
with the spade; and afterwards, about the middle of 
April, the seed is sown, two pecks being sufficient for an 
acre, When it is lightly harrowed in with a bush-harrow. 
When the young teazles have acquired the size of small 
lettuce-plants (about the time they are usually trans- 
planted), and which they a good deal resemble, the ground 
is carefully gone over with spades and hoes, in order to 
destroy the weeds, as well as to size out, that is, thin the 
plants until they are four or five inches apart. About a 
month afterwards they are worked in a similar manner ; 
after which they require no more attendance until the 
autumn, when they are further thinned by drawing out 
all the plants which will not be required for the regular 
standing crop ; the distance ultimately of the plants apart 
being fifteen or eighteen inches. The best of the plants 


thus drawn out are planted into some piece of ground 
already prepared, or else sold for the purpose of planting 
to some neighbouring farmer, at the rate of one shillmg 
and sixpence the thousand. Twenty thousand plants 


will plant an ‘acre, and the transplanted ones often suc- 
ceed better than those that are left in the ground for a 
standing crop ; being commonly, as previously observed, 
put into ground from which a crop of potatoes has re- 
cently been dug. During the winter care must be taken 
to keep the farm-stock from injuring the young plants ; 
and about the month of March following they require 
gritting, that is, the soil has to be stirred with spades to 
the depth of two or three inches, in order that it may 
remain loose and porous around them during the suc- 
ceeding mouths. In the latter part of April, or the 
beginning of May, the plants commence throwing out 
collateral branches, and again have to be worked with 
the spade in a similar manner to what they were early in 
the spring. After this the earth has to be hoed up around 
the stalks for the double purpose of nourishing and sup- 
porting them. They are then left to mature the crop, or 
until after they have blossomed, and the prickly seed- 
heads are in a fit condition for being gathered, which 
operation usually takes place during the month of 
August. 

When the soil is in good condition and the season alto- 
gether favourable, teazles often grow to the height of four 
or five feet and upwards, but the most luxuriant crops in 
appearance seldom turn out the most valuable, since the 
burrs or seed-heads of such plants are seldom of so good 
& quality as those produced by moderately stout plants. 
A stout plant with sufficient room to throw out collateral 
branches, will sometimes produce eighty or a hundred 
burrs; but where the crops are but indifferent, eight, 
twelve, or fifteen is the ordinary number found on one 
plant. ‘Teazles are on the whole a very precarious crop ; 
for even if they escape all the dangers’ to which they are 
liable during the long period they occupy the ground, 
thould the weather happen to be rainy about the period 
of their blossoming, that is, a short time before they are 
fit for harvesting, the whole crop is in danger of becoming 
absolutely worthless, for the burrs rot, and are not worth 
gathering. When the crop is considered at maturity, the 
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burrs are cut separately, and each of them attached to a 
piece of the stalk of the length of eight or nine inches, 
for the purpose of their being tied together in handfuls, 
fifty or sixty making a handful. They are then fastened 
upon teazle-lugs, as they are named in Somersetshire, 
small poles of ten or twelve feet in length, and taken to 
open sheds or other convenient places to dry ; but owing 
to their being cut while green, they still require consider- 
able exposure to the wind and sun, as opportunities may 
offer, before they are in a fit condition to be laid up under 
cover. 

The next thing to be done is the making out; but 
unless high prices induce the growers to set about this 
business at an earlier period, it is commonly deferred until 
the winter, when the farmers have more leisure to attend 
it. When this has to be performed, the teazles have to 
be untied from the poles they were fastened upon at the 
time of gathering, and thrown into a general heap ; when 
the parties employed in sorting them part them into three 
lots of different qualities, which are known by the names 
of best middlings, small middlings, and kings, twenty- 
five going to the handful, and twenty handfuls making a 
stave. Small and straight sticks having been provided, 
each two and a half feet long, and three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and split within six inches of the lower 
end, the teazles are then arranged upon them as regularly 
as possible, for in this state they are put into the hands 
of the cloth-dresser. Forty of such staves in the west of 
England make a pack (in Yorkshire twenty-seven are 
reckoned a pack), so that a pack of teazles contains forty 
times five hundred, or just twenty thousand. 

The market price varies greatly from year to year; for 
should there happen to be two failing crops in sucression, 
the value of the stock on hand will be materially en- 
hanced. In ordinary seasons the price. may be esti- 
mated at from 4/. to 6/. the pack of best middlings ; 
and the growers make their calculation thus :—that one- 
half of the crop is usually of this sort, while the other 
half consists of kings and small middlings ; and these 
sell for only half the price of the best middlings. The 
kings are the large coarse burrs growing on the top of 
the centre stem, and are only fit to be used upon coarse 
cloths or blankets. The quantity produced upon an acre 
varies greatly, for sometimes fifteen or twenty packs (in- 
cluding the diflerent kinds) are yielded; but frequently 
not more than one-third of that quantity. The expenses 
of cultivating a crop of teazles, gathering them, making 
them out, and conveying them to market, are very con- 
siderable ; and when we take into the account that it 
requires two years (excepting transplanted crops) to arrive 
at maturity, unless the product be an abundant one, the 
grower stands but an indifferent chance of being remune- 
rated for all his trouble. Those who cultivate them for 
the Yorkshire market, as many of the west of England 
farmers do at present, have to incur a heavy additional 
expense in conveying them thither; for they calculate 
that a single-horse cart-load from Bristol to Leeds costs 
about 10/. (the expenses of going and returning), the load 
coutaiping nine packs of best middlings and twelve of 
small ones; and this quantity loaded upon a common 
cart gives to the load a far greater bulk than if loaded 
with hay or straw, the dry teazles being lighter than any 
other marketable article of farm produce. The time re- 
quired for taking a load of teazles to the Yorkshire market 
from the north-eastern part of Somergetshire is fifteen 
or sixteen days, including the going and returning. At 
one period large sums of money were realised by a few 
speculators in teazles; for the produce being limited, 
they succeeded in buying up so large a portion of the 
produce for two or three years in succession, that they in 
a great measure monopolised the markets, and com- 
manded what prices they pleased. But most of the 
farmers now who are in the practice of cultivating them, 





either dispose of their crops to the neighbouring manu- 
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facturers, or else employ their own teams, at the least busy | market without employing any intermediate agent in the 
season on the farms, in sending them to the Yorkshire | sale of them. 
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